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Better Rural School Teachers 


By George E. Sanford, Superintendent of Schools, Vernon County 


“A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link.” The weakest link in the educational 
chain is the rural school. A rural school is 
just as strong as its teacher, and no stronger. 
When rural school teachers are trained to do 
rural school work, a surprisingly larger per- 
cent of these teachers will be strong efficient 
teachers, and conduct strong schools, thus 
strengthening the weakest link, and likewise 
the whole educational chain. 


Those, (supervising teachers and county 
superintendents) who are constantly seeing 
the rural school and its teacher, as they 
really are, (not as some “educators” imagine 
them to be, or think they ought to be) are 
gradually made aware of the fact, that there 
are a few general weaknesses which bob up 
so often as to become characteristic defects 
of the system. Without exhausting the list 
or going into detail too minutely at this time, 
they are as follows—the failure of so many 
teachers to understand their pupils and the 
community, or to attempt to secure co-opera- 
tion, build up confidence and draw support 
and backing from the school and community; 
the complete success with which so many 
teachers meet, in alienating themselves from 
all, that helps to build up a school or com- 
munity; the inability of the teacher to 
assume the responsibility of disciplining the 
school, keeping the pupils busy with profit- 
able work, and teaching a elass at the same 
time; the enormous turnover of rural school 
teachers; the small number who stay in the 
same school longer than one year; the 
absence of any future in rural school work 
for the ambitious, successful and growing 


teacher. 
Present Methods for Training Rural Teachers 
There are, in this state, three agencies, 
whose duty it is, in whole or in part, to train 
teachers for the rural schools. It therefore 
is evident, if the statements in the preceding 
paragraphs are true, that when the several 


agencies whose business it is to train teachers 
for the rural schools, put out a product par- 
ticularly fitted for the work they are to do— 
then, and then only, will the weakest link be- 
come stronger. 

This is not a criticism of the several 
agencies, above mentioned, but rather a 
meditative look into the mirror to locate the 
spots and blemishes in the present system, in 
order that its weaknesses may be correctly 
seen, and intelligently remedied. 


In the first place the law of inertia is 
universal. It is as true in institutions, 
systems, and thought, as it is in the physical 
world. Therefore, it is but natural that 
agencies, training teachers for the rural 
schools, having once started to do so by 
certain well defined procedure, will continue 
to do so in about that same direction, until 
acted upon by some external force. It is 
also true that like physical forces, they 
follow the line of least resistance. This per- 
haps is partly excusable, because the teacher 
training work, dealing as it does with living 
human raw material, is intensely interesting 
to the workmen, as well as very exacting 
upon their mind and time, thus leaving them 
little or no opportunity to meditate upon re- 
sults, or seek to get out of any time honored 
rut. Thus it will be seen the fault is not 


necessarily with the teacher’ training 
agencies, but rather with the system that 
taxes their time and energy to such an 


extent, that little or none of either is left for 
the improvement of that system, or to see 
whether they are hitting the mark at which 
they are aiming. 

Under the system of training 
teachers for rural school work, the demon- 
stration work and the intensive practice—if 
it may be called intensive practice work—is 
done in model schools in the cities, and in the 
grades of the city schools. True, it is, that 
from two days to a week of cadet work in 


present 
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rural schools is provided in most instances, 
but cadet work has no uniform meaning in 
all of the training schools, therefore it is 
more of an emergency phrase, to seemingly, 
rather than really, cover the weakest spot in 
training teachers for the rural schools. 

Now do some thinking—even if it shatters 
some time-honored and hide-bound ideas. 
We train primary teachers in the primary 
grades, intermediate teachers in the inter- 
mediate grades, grammar school teachers in 
the grammar grades, junior high school 
teachers in the junior high school grades, 
commercial teachers in commercial subjects, 
ete. These are all trained in the kind of 
work they are preparing to do—trained 
under practically the same course of study, 
same program, same class of pupils coming 
from a similar environment as those they are 
going to teach: and the majority of children 
from homes friendly to the school and educa- 
tion. These teachers are trained in the 
method and the subject-matter that they are 
going to use. They then go into the kind of 
work and environment, for which, and in 
which, they were prepared. Not alone that, 
but they are given constant help and super- 
vision in the schools into which they go. 


Difficulties of a City Trained Rural Teacher 


Now think some more. What is done in 


the way of preparing the rural school 
teacher? She is trained, either in a model 


school or the city grades, in a closely graded 
school, using the city or graded school course 
of study, with city graded school program, 
with city pupils coming from city homes and 
city environments. True she may have two 
days or a week of cadetship (whatever that 
may mean) under more or less unreal, or un- 
natural conditions. Then they are said to be 
prepared to teach in a rural school. Think 
of the absurdity. Prepared as above stated; 
then sent out to teach in a school, working 
under an entirely different course of study, 
different program, all grades—from sub- 
primary to over-age eighth graders, a dif- 
ferent class of pupils coming from a vastly 
different environment; many of whom come 
from homes where the authority, methods of 
judgment of the teacher is questioned. 


The teacher ( a stranger in a strange land, 
among strange people to conduct a strange 
school, with strange pupils, text-books, 
course of study and program), is truly to be 
pitied. She has been prepared under a set 
of conditions foreign to those which she finds 
upon taking up her duties in the rural school; 
and in nearly all counties does not have the 
help or advice of a supervisor oftener than 


once in from two to four months. Is it any 
wonder that there are so many failures, so 
many just fair teachers? No, the surprising 
thing is, that there are some average, a few 
good, and occasionally an excellent teacher. 
However, they are so few, that the only con- 
clusion we safely deduce is that they are so 
in spite of the system under which they were 
trained, and not because of it. 

Such training no more prepares the teacher 
to teach in a rural school, than putting an 
athlete through a course of training for the 
100 yard dash, fits him as a mile runner. 
There is just about the same similarity. In 
the first instance both are teaching. In the 
second both are track athletics. But in each 
case, each activity is a particular line and re- 
quires particular training for best results. 

Some, interested in the problem of pre- 
paring teachers, say that the ability to teach, 
acquired under most favorable conditions, 
can be transmitted so as to be equally well 
usable under all or any conditions. We have 
no evidence that such is a true statement. 
We have lots of evidence to the contrarv. 
One taught to swim in salt water will in all 
probability be able to swim in fresh water, 
but with greater difficulty than one taught to 
swim in fresh water. Let’s train those who 
are to swim in fresh water, in the fresh 
water, not train them to swim in salt water 
and then throw them in fresh water to sink 
or swim. Too many sink taking whatever is 
near, down with them. In other words train 
the rural school teachers to teach in the 
rural school, not train them to teach in city 
schools, and then throw them into an entirely 
different situation. 

Some there are who say, “‘more practice is 
what is needed in order to have better 
teachers.” Yes, that is true providing it is 
practice of the right kind. But practice in 
one-old-cat, or in scrub, is not considered 
valuable enought in training to play baseball, 
so that any considerable number of the ball 
teams waste time in such practice. More 
practice is needed, but it should be of the 
right kind. 

It is destructive, to point out a weakness 
in a system unless one can offer constructive 
ideas to improve conditions. This I can do. 

These same agencies can train teachers to 
teach in rural schools, as well as they can 
train teachers for any other kind of work. 


, 


A Remedial Plan for Education of Rural Teachers 


The following plan for training teachers 
to teach in rural schools, is so logical, 
pedagogical, and indicative of common sense, 
as to be at once clear to all thinkers. Of 
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course it gives an awful jar to the inertia 
of the present system. The upheaval, its 
adoption would create, would probably be re- 
ceived with horror by those who have been in 
the rut so long that the rut has become closed 
at each end forming a suitable grave. 

Briefly this is the plan. The teacher 
training agencies will continue to have their 
model schools, to use for demonstration and 
laboratory purposes. The practice teacher 
is to have her first quarter of practice work 
in the model school, two pratice periods each 
day. After one quarter of successful 
practice in the model school, the practice 
teacher is to be given one week of intensive 
practice teaching (each of three more 
quarters), out in a model rural school— the 
class of a school, with the program, course 
of study, pupils and other environments the 
same as she is to conduct when she goes out 
as a teacher. Under such a plan the rural 
school teacher will be prepared to teach in a 
rural school the best she can be prepared 
until she had more experience in the actual 
work. Then when more supervising teachers 
are furnished so that the teacher may have 
the benefit of supervisory visits often (which 
the city teacher now has) still greater 
benefits will come to the rural school and 
teacher, and the weakest link in the educa- 
tional chain be strengthened. 

And now a few words in explanation of the 
model rural school which was mentioned in 
the preceeding paragraph. 

For every eighteen senior practice 
teachers, in the training school, select one 
rural school. The best, (everything being 
considered — buildings, equipment, enroll- 
ment, etc.) should be selected as the model 
rural schools. The rural school board will 
gladly co-operate with the county superin- 
tendent and training school principal in 
having their school selected as one of the 
model schools, because of the added ad- 
vantages of a better teacher and consequently 
better teaching and community service re- 
ceived. The model, or critic, or demonstra- 
tion teacher, of the model rural school, to be 
selected by and subsidised by the training 
school, is to be a member of that faculty and 
receive a salary similar to the salary paid for 
the same kind of a teacher in the training 
school building. The local or rural district 
would pay towards the salary, such amount 
as they would have to pay for a first class 
successful rural school teacher, the balance 
of the salary to be met by the training school. 

Critics Trained for the Work 

The critic teacher should be selected, who 

in addition to professional training or knowl- 


edge, has an experience, understanding, and 
sympathy in and with rural life and rural 
schools. (A theoretical critic born in the 
city, reared and trained in the city, and who 
insists upon staying in the city and telling 
practice teachers for rural schools how to 
meet and handle rural problems is a farce. 
It is like the blind leading the blind.) The 
worth while critic for these embryo rural 
teachers is the one who ean and will go out 
into such a school and teach by example as 
well as by precept. If the expert teacher 
cannot handle successfully the rural school 
with its multiplicity of varying problems and 
situations, is she a safe and sane guide for a 
critic teacher for rural school teachers? The 
critic teacher then, should be carefully 
selected as one who knows the rural school 
teacher’s problems and how to handle them. 
She should give the demonstration work in 
the rural school, the first day the two practice 
teachers are present, then direct those 
practice teachers in making the lesson plans 
and assignments for the next day. For the 
rest of the week each practice teacher should 
prepare for, and be ready to handle the 
school, teach the and conduct the 
entire work of the school as though no one 
else were near. Be resvonsible for the dis- 
cipline, seat work, class work, playground 
and all as she will when she goes out to teach. 
The critic teacher should each day, or at any 
time during the day, choose the practice 
teacher to take charge of the school, or a 
class, or go on with the work. At the close 
of school, again comes the conference and 
preparation for the new day. Under such a 
svstem the practice teacher is trained in, and 
for her work both in the school and the com- 
munity. And the rural model school will be 
a pride to the community an#l a beneficial in- 
fluence to all near by rural schools as it will 
show. not tell, what can be done in a rural 


classes 


school and rural community by a real 
teacher. 

As I said, for each eighteen practice 
teachers select one such school. Two 


practice teachers in each school ne week 
each quarter. would give to each of the 
practice teachers one week of real school 
practice work each quarter. 

The practice teacher would under this plan 
get double practice in the resident model 
school the first quarter, and three full weeks 
of full day preparation and practice during 
the remaining three quarters. Thus getting 
many more hours of practice than under the 
present system, and their practice will pre- 
pare them for teaching in the rural school. 
By having one week of real rural school 
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practice each quarter, there is an intervening 
period for assimilation, growth and prepara- 


tion for improvement upon the next 
opportunity. The teacher will feel that 
need of more thorough preparation in 


academic and method work, and be more 
enthusiastic and interested in all, and go 
back for her week’s pratice the next quarter, 
with better preparation. 
Reports of Progress 

At the end of each week the critic teacher 
in the model rural school would send back 
to the principal of the training school a re- 
port of the progress made by each of the 
practice teachers, calling attention to the 
strong and the weak points of each in subject 
matter, methods, discipline spirit and 
attitude, or such report as may be required. 
If the practice has shown weaknesses in 
teaching some particular subject, or in 
methods, she will be given more practice 
work or method work in that subject at the 
training school before going out to the model 
rural school for her next quarter’s practice 
week. Thus will the product of the training 
school really be prepared to meet the 
demands of the market, into which it is to go. 

A possible source, althouvh not necessary 
one, from which to select the critic teacher 
for the rural model schools, would be from 
the successful supervising teachers. They 
know the rural school problems, its strong 
and its weak points. They also know where, 
how, and why, teachers fail in rural school 
work. They are in possession of the facts, 
not theory, so that they can train teachers to 
successfully meet the problems they will have 
to meet when they go out to teach. They can 
thus strengthen the weak points in rural 
school teaching, by helping to put out a 
product that will be previously prepared to 
_ meet and overcome those weaknesses. 

Another advantage of the system I have 
outlined, is, that it would tend to make more 
desirable, rural school teaching, as a life 
work. At present as soon as a teacher be- 
comes a real worth while teacher in the rural 
school, she is picked up for work in city 
grades. Having overcome the many dif- 
ficulties and obstacles in the one-teacher 
school she can easily handle the city grade 
work with its fewer obstacles and closer 
supervision. 

A Future for the Rural Teacher 


There is, at present, no future for the 
rural school teacher in the rural school field. 
However, when the well trained and success- 
ful rural school teacher can see promotion 
possibilities in rural school work, such as 
supervising teacher positions and rural 


school critic teachers, then the city grades 
cannot so easily call her away from the rural! 
school at the same or less salary per month 
than she gets in the rural school. Rural 
school work will then be looked upon as 
suitable life work and not just a stepping 
stone to the city grades or marriage. Rural 
school work as a field of life endeavor—as an 
end, and not a means to an end—puts a dif- 
ferent view upon it. In the past it has been 
a tag end, but at present more interest is 
being taken in it. Those who are really 
studying it first hand, know that rural school 
work is just as much a particular branch of 
school work as any other field in education. 
The opportunity is just as great in the rural 
school field, for those who wish to serve man- 
kind and accomplish things worth while, as 
it is in any other field of human endeavor. 
We are beginning to realize that the rural 
boy and girl has just as good a right to a good 
teacher and a good school, as the city child 
has. The plan I have outlined will improve 
the teaching in rural schools more than any 
other single improvement in the past quarter 
of a century. It is feasible, practical and 
sensible. 

Some there will be, no doubt, who will 
object to it and try to obstruct it, as black- 
smiths and teamsters objected to and 
ridiculed the coming of the automobile; but 
the automobile came and conquered. 

The teamsters and blacksmiths who 
objected to it for purely personal reasons, 
got into line and became the chauffeurs and 
garagemen, and they would be loudest in con- 
demnation of a return to the old order. In 
the plan I have outlined, those already in the 
work under the present system, will become 
the leaders under the new and better plan, 
because it is in line of progress and means 
greater success for them. In fact the present 
system of training teachers for the rural 
schools compares every bit as favorably with 
the plan outlined in this article, as the horse 
motive power in transportation compares 
with the automobile. It is time the rural 
schools are out of the educational horse and 
buggy class into the automobile class. 

What Progress Has Been Made 


The past quarter of a century has been a 
wonderful period of progress in nearly every 
field; but there has been nothing new in the 
field of training teachers for rural schools 
(except fads which come and go with in- 
creasing regularity) since the late L. D. 
Harvey fathered the idea of county training 
schools. That is the best single move ever 
made for rural schools, because it made 
possible a constantly increasing class of pro- 
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fessionally trained teachers, and a teacher 
with professional training is vastly better 
than the same teacher with no professional 
training. But the time is at hand, when we 
can improve upon that professionally trained 
teacher, by training her to fit the particular 
field and kind of a school in which she is to 
work. 

In conclusion, if this article shall serve as 
an excitant, to start thought and action so 
that the rural school boy and girl is benefited 
by having a better teacher and the rural 
community a better school, the time, that I 
have spent in studying and thinking, plan- 
ning and dreaming upon the subject of the 
strength and weaknesses of rural school and 
its teacher during the past four years, will 
not have been spent in vain. 





“HARD TIMES DAY” IN THE ASHLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Just what was the outstanding feature of 
“Hard Times Day” at the high school this 
afternoon is hard to say. 

Suffice it to say, however, that it was all 
uproariously comical to everyone from the 
little freshman with the black mustache and 
the green necktie to the girl who played 
“Auld Lang Syne” with the gusto of a Sousa 
march, on her mouth organ. 

The assembly room of the high school this 
afternoon was a sea of color. Every shade 
of the rainbow was represented in the huge 
tissue paper hair ribbons worn by the girls. 

As to costumes, it’s pretty hard to say just 
what wasn’t there. The male members of 
student body resembled everyone from Tony 
the Tramp to John D. Rockefeller as a boy, 
hungrily hunting for his first job. 

“Hard Times Day” this year was put on 
under the auspices of the student body. 
Their’s was the initiative and their’s was the 
responsibility. Everything went off in tip- 
top shape. 

The day originated in the public high 
schools of many cities throughout the 
country, it must be confessed, in a so-called 
“Rough Neck Day” and in some towns and 
cities the tradition still holds that on this one 
day there must be wholesale truancy, destruc- 
tion of school property, insubordination, with 
its aftermath of expelled students and 
troubled parents. 

The Ashland student body, however, con- 
ceived the idea that all the fun of the day 
could be enjoyed without any of the ill effects. 
The Student Council went to Mr. Bassford 
about it. 


“It’s a new thing to me,” he said, “but if 
you can manage it and guarantee order with- 
out marring the fun, go ahead.” 

The Student Council took the responsibil- 
ity. 

The fun started this morning when the 
students arrived before school and gathered 
to watch each new comer. 

The real high spot of the day, however, 
was during the assembly period from two 
o’clock to 2:25 this afternoon, which was 
given over to a “Hard Times Day” celebra- 
tion. 

The freshmen, with kiddy cars, dolls, and 
toys, started things off with a parade on the 
stage. 

Then the sophomores, represented by a 
sextette of girls—Margaret Lythle, Margaret 
Matthews, Maurine Eva, Evelyn McMahon, 
Mary Mowatt, and Beatrice Forester—kept 
the audience in continued applause with 
humorous songs. 

The senior class danced the old-fashioned 
dances—the Virginia reel, the square dance, 
the quadrille— and danced them well, Rose 
Mattheewitz furnished mighty good music on 
a harmonica, 

But the climax came when the juniors be- 
gan impersonating the faculty. 

Harold Sollie took the part of Principal 
Bassford, and dismissed the students with 
mock severity. Grace Hill was Mrs, Staley, 
the school’s librarian; Rose Goldberg was 
Miss Minton, the cooking teacher; Dave 
Mercer was Mr. Marsh, gymnasium in- 
structor; and Merton Bell acted as Coach 
McDonald. Each impersonation brought 
louder and louder applause. 

After the program the students went back 
to their classes in orderly fashion. Not a 
moment of the school work was _ lost. 
Teachers reported that the morale, far from 
being broken, was better than usual. Reci- 
tations, library work, etc., went as usual 
throughout the day. 

Whatever reprimanding was necessary, if 
there was any, was done by the students 
themselves. 

“Hard Times Day” as run off at the Ash- 
land High School, is a distinct contribution 
to the morale and spirit of the student body. 

—Ashland Press 








Daughter: “The preacher just phoned and 
said he was coming to call this afternoon.” 

Mother: “Gracious! We must make a 
good impression. Give the baby the hymn 
book to play with.’—The Lake Breeze, She- 
boygan H. 8. Wis. 








. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 1, 1923 

We sincerely commend the action of the 
President of the United States in calling upon 
the people of the whole country, by special 
proclamation last December, to set aside a 
week to be observed throughout all the States 
and Territories as American Education 
Week. We likewise commend the governors 
of the several States and Territories and 
mayors of all cities who promptly supple- 
mented the President’s proclamation by 
similar appeals. By this Nation-wide obser- 
vance of American Education Week the 
people of the entire country have been 
aroused to a new recognition of the fact that 
the destiny of America rests upon the ad- 
equate and proper education of all the 
children of all the people. 

2. We gratefully acknowledge the en- 
larged support that has been granted educa- 
tion by State and Territorial legislatures, by 
boards of education, and by a responsive 
public, which have generously recognized 
grave educational needs. We earnestly urge 
the legislatures now in session, in whose 
hands rest the control of the public schools, 
to provide for a continuance of the education- 
al advance to the end that there may be an 
American school good enough for every 
American child. We believe that money ex- 
pended for education is the best possible in- 
vestment and rejoice that every attempt at 
reaction against a proper and adequate pro- 
vision of funds for public school purposes, 
whether made by a single individual or by a 
backward-looking group, is met in every 
State and Territory in the Union by a wall 
of men and women who stand insisting that 
the American dollar shall never be placed 
above the American child. As administrat- 
ors of public education, responsible for this 
investment, we dedicate ourselves anew to 
the task of directing education with wise 
economy and exact accounting to the end that 
the schools may become ever better in- 
struments in the production of an improved 
citizenry. 

3. We note with satisfaction and heartily 
endorse the expressed intention of Congress 
to make the school system of Washington the 
model school system of the country. We 
pledge to Congress our hearty support of this 
proposed legislation and of such appropria- 
tion of funds as may be necessary to provide 
in the Nation’s capital a system of public 
education which shall exemplify to the 
Nation the best in administration, super- 
vision, business management, and teaching 


service. To this end we urge the immediate 
passage of the Teachers’ Salary Bill now 
pending before Congress. 

4. We recognize that a Department of 
Education is necessary in order that the 
educational activities of our National 
Government shall be efficiently and econ- 
omically administered. We believe that 
National sanction and National leadership 
can be provided only in the person of a 
Secretary of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet. Federal aid for the purpose of 
stimulating the several States to remove 
illiteracy, Americanize the foreign born, 
prepare teachers, develop adequate programs 
of physical education, and equalize educa- 
tional opportunities, is in accord with our 
long established practice and is demanded by 
the present crisis in education. We there- 
fore reaffirm our allegiance to the Towner- 
Sterling Bill. 

5. The welfare of the Nation demands 
that boys and girls living in the country shall 
have educational advantages commensurate 
with those enjoyed by children living in the 
cities. We endorse the movement which con- 
templates placing a competent and profes- 
sionally-trained county superintendent of 
schools, directing a professionally- trained 
body of teachers genuinely interested in 
country life, in every county in every State 
and Territory of the Republic. To this end 
we urge that the burden of raising funds in 
locality, State, and Nation shall be so justly 
and equitably distributed between’ the 
stronger and the weaker taxing units as to 
make the opportunity of the boy or girl in a 
rural school equal to that of the child in the 
most favored city-school system in the land. 

6. We commend the devotion and zeal of 
the classroom teachers of America who have 
caught the spirit of the new educational 
advance and given themselves without re- 
serve to the task of maintaining the ideals 
and standards of our American system of 
public education, and who have dedicated 
themselves to the high purpose of translating 
the increased funds provided for education 
into a worthy and upright citizenry, whose 
faith in the high ideals and the best traditions 
of America, and whose recognition of the 
principle of obedience to established law, 
shall guarantee the security and well-being 
of the Republic. 

7. We record our grateful appreciation of 
the exceptional hospitality of the people of 
the city of Cleveland; of the untiring efforts 
of the local committee; and of the co- 
operation of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the public press. We especially thank the 
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members of the board of education, the 
officers, teachers, and children of the public 
schools, and the presidents and faculties of 
Cleveland’s colleges and universities— all of 
whom have helped to make this convention 
one of the most successful in the history of 
the Depariment. 





PROFESSIONALIZING TEACHING 

Frank Cody, Superintendent Detroit Schools 

Is teaching a profession? Or merely a 
trade? Does it require four years of college 
study to prepare a person to teach a first 
grade child to read and write, or is teaching 
merely a skill, a trick any fairly intelligent 
person can pick up by imitation and by per- 
fect practice? 

The contrast between a profession and a 
trade is a fundamental one. The term pro- 
fession implies a public acknowledgment of 
attainments in special knowledge as dis- 
tinguished from mere skill; a vocation in 
which this knowledge is applied in the ser- 
vice of others. A trade, on the other hand, 
is based primarily on skill, not upon knowl- 
edge. A craftsman is a person who can per- 
form certain types of work skilfully, even 
artistically, but he is paid for his skill not for 
his knowledge. From the earliest days “the” 
professions were theology, law, and medicine. 
In each of these the “professor” to be of 
value must be skillful, it is true, but skillful 
in applying knowledge, not skillful in the use 
of tools, in making certain muscular move- 
ments. Morever, the knowledge which is 
applied to the service of others must be the 
right knowledge. Before society permits the 
minister, the lawyer, or the doctor to 
practice it requires him to prove the extent 
and soundness of his knowledge, and when 
he has met the standard requirements, it 
confers degrees upon him and gives him a 
license to practice. 

Education has grown from the top down- 
wards. The first type of schools were train- 
ing centers for the professions, institutions 
for imparting knowledge. The second 
schools were preparatory schools for the pro- 
fessional schools. But with the development 
of democracy and the rise of the common 
people, a profound change took place in the 
functions of education, and in the social 
order. In the old days knowledge was the 
privilege of the few but now no ignorant man 
can hope to play his part successfully in the 
complex social life of the day. As far back 
as 1787, our forefathers recognized the 
universal need for education and decreed 
that “Religion, morality and knowledge be- 
ing necessary to good government and the 
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happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged.” 
Each step of progress since that time bears 
eloquent testimony to their wisdom. Educa- 
tion today is being socialized and vitalized. 
That is, teaching is no longer concerned 
merely with the acquisition of knowledge, 
schools are no longer merely training centers 
for professional schools. The primary ob- 
jectives today are (1) the development of the 
individual as an individual and (2). the 
adjustment of that developed individual to 
his place in the social order. The aim of 
“ood citizenship” or “social efficiency” is re- 
placing the academic idéals of training for 
‘“‘the professions.” 

Teaching has long been recognized as a 
profession because the teacher was expected 
to “know” her subject, and “to know” meant 
a long period of study. The more difficult 
the subject the longer the preparation re- 
quired. Hence the longer training, the 
higher degrees, the greater esteem, and the 
larger salaries were accorded to college pro- 
fessors. High school teachers were con- 
sidered on a lower level, elementary teachers 
on a still lower level, while any one was sup- 
posed to he able to care for children in the 
kindergarten. To this day in Detroit, salary 
schedules are modelled on the old conventions 
and there are many persons who say “It is 
evident that a teacher must prepare herself 
for a long time and must know a great deai 
to teach Latin or chemistry in the high school, 
but what does a first grade teacher have to 
know to teach reading and writing to be- 
ginners ?” 

The first teacher training courses were 
based on this same idea. They taught the 
prospective teacher the subject she was to 
teach, not how she was to teach it. Little by 
little courses in method and related courses 
in psychology, biology, sociology, have crept 
in until today, preparation for teaching is 
plainly recognized as a professional prepara- 
tion in the highest and best sense of the term. 
The first grade teacher does not need to 
know much to teach a child to read in the 
sense that the subject matter will be learned 
and difficult. It will not. It will be exceed- 
ingly simple. But modern scientific study 
has shown that reading is an amazingly 
complex process and that success in teaching 
a child to read depends upon the possession 
by the teacher of a great fund of knowledge 
about the nature of the child, the nature of 
the reading process and the ways in which 
human beings are best controlled and 
developed. Moreover, the most important 
task of the school proves to be not the im- 
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parting of knowledge but the interpretation 
of life, and even a first grade teacher, who is 
to interpret sunshine, and birds, postman 
and fireman, money, automobiles, and food 
to little children, must have as a background 
a wealth of knowledge of history, of science, 
of sociology, economy and political economy 
that is simply staggering. All over the 
country the demand is springing up that no 
one be allowed to teach anywhere in the 
school system with less education than can 
be secured in four years’ time. One school 
system after another is adopting the slogan, 
“equal pay for equal training.” Slowly it 
is becoming evident that the most important 
work of the entire school system is being 
done in the grades. These attitudes of mind 
and habits of work are fixed for life. There 
the school reaches all the children of all the 
people. There, if anywhere, the foundations 
of society must be well laid. It appears, 
therefore, that our present system is upside 
down. It is in the kindergarten and primary 
grades that expert service is of most im- 
portance and when that day comes that the 
child shall be properly started on his career, 
and given the right habits of work in the 
grades, even unskilled teaching can not spoil 
him in the high school. It is probable that in 
the not too distant future, the importance of 
the work done in the early grades will be 
recognized by demanding of kindergarten 
and primary teachers the most thorough 
training of any teachers in the system and 
by paying them the highest salaries. There 
will also be found the most complete labora- 
tories for the exact measurement of children 
and the largest amount of scientific investiga- 
tion of child nature and of the learning 
process. 

Every forward step of progress seems 
strange and revolutionary when it is first 
apprehended by the mind but when it is 
based upon sound principles and real needs, 
no contrary opinions can prevent its eventual 
supremacy. To students of educational pro- 
gress, the handwriting on the wall can be 
plainly seen. 

In time, four years of training will be re- 
quired of every person who teaches. In time 
equal pay for equal professional training 
will be the rule, not the exception. In time, 
the importance of elementary education will 
be recognized by all. 

Detroit, by establishing a city Teachers 
College and providing facilities for the con- 
tinued training of teachers in service, has 
made possible the strengthening of the work 
in the grades, the building up of a new edu- 
cation. 


To date, merely 2,800 teachers have vol- 
untarily enrolled for evening training 
courses. Analysis of this enrollment yields 
data of great significance. The elementary 
teachers know and appreciate their problems 
and their needs, but in the upper levels the 
traditions and conventions still hold away. 
High school teaching has not yet been pro- 


fessionalized. Preparation — still means 
knowing your subject and if you once 
“know” your subject, why take further 


training? But in the grades, preparation 
means study to improve present methods, 
efforts to make a contribution to bring about 
a better day. Detroit is to be congratulated 
on the strengthening of an old profession. 
To teach in the grades is no longer ‘“‘a job.” 





BURTON E. NELSON ELECTED PRESIDENT 
STOUT INSTITUTE 

The many friends of Burton E. Nelson, who 
for many years was superintendent of schools 
at Racine, will be pleased to learn of his elec- 
tion to the Presidency of Stout Institute by 
the State Vocational Board. 

Mr. Nelson established the first vocational 
school in Wisconsin at Racine. He is an edu- 
cator of long experience, has been especially 
interested in the manual arts, and comes to 
this new posistion with rare qualifications as 
an executive and as an educator. 

Stout Institute and the state are to be con- 
gratulated on securing such a worthy succes- 
sor of the late L. D. Harvey. 





PLUCK 
I’ve paid close heed to the ways of men, 
I’ve observed what the world calls luek— 
I have silently marveled now and then 
At the potent power of pluck. 
And this is a bit of truth I hail 
A sentence that’s worth one’s heed, 
“The man who’s always afraid he’ll fail 
Doesn’t stand much show to succeed.” 
—The Oklahoma Teacher. 





Father Speaks 
“Father, what do you mean by a gentleman 
farmer ?” 
“A gentleman farmer, my son, is one who 
seldom raises anything but his hat.” 
—University H. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Here lies the body of William Gray 

Who died maintaining his right of way 

He was right, dead right, as he sped along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he were wrong. 
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The Operation of the State Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


R. E. Loveland, Secretary 


Last month an attempt was made to give 
in a general way an outline of the new State 
Teachers’ Retirement Law. Perhaps 
teachers will now be interested in learning 
how the law is working. 

During the school year ending June 30, 
1922, there was received in the state treasury 
in accordance with the provisions of the old 
law, the money held out of the salaries of the 
teachers in the public schools during the 
preceding school year, the year ending June 
30, 1921. This amounted to about $164,000. 

During the same school year ending June 
30, 1922 there was held out of the salaries 
of Senior teachers in the Public schools, 
Normal Schools and University for the Re- 
tirement System, $440,000. $390,000 of this 
reached the state treasury by the close of the 
school year, June 30, the balance did not 
come in until after July 1, but was credited 
back to the teachers for last year. 

That only $440,000 was deposited by 
teachers last year may be a surprise to those 
who take into account the number of teachers 
over twenty-five years of age( Senior 
teacher) and the fact that the new law calls 
for a deduction of five per cent of salary, but 
when we consider the conditions under which 
these deductions were made from the salaries 
of these Senior teachers we are surprised 
that the amount was so large. 


The law expressly stated that teachers who 
were under contract when the new law went 
into effect, July 7, 1921, could not be forced 
to make any greater contribution to the fund 
during the life of that contract, than was re- 
quired by the old law. This means that, 
with the exception of a few teachers who 
entered into contract after July 7, 1921, all 
the teachers in the University, Normal 
Schools, County Training Schools, County 
Agricultural Schools, Vocational Schools (in- 
cluding those in the city of Milwaukee), 
Stout Institute, Mining School, Industrial 
Schools, etc., were wholly exempt during the 
first year if they chose to take advantage of 
the permission given in the law. Further, a 
very large majority of the teachers in the so 
called regular public schools, who were under 
the old law, enjoyed the right of continuing 
to the end of such prior contract, mostly for 
one year, with the same assessment as the old 
law called for, namely, one or two per cent 
with a $15 and a $30 maximum respectively, 
and no teacher in any of the schools of the 


state, under twenty-five years of age, con- 
tributes to the fund under the new law. 

No better argument could be given in 
favor of the popularity of the new law 
among the experienced teachers than the fact 
that a very large majority of them vol- 
untarily entered upon the five per cent deduc- 
tion before the law made it compulsory for 
them. 

During the present school year, ending 
June 30, 1923, there are comparatively few 
whose exemption on account of prior con- 
tract still exists, and the records indicate 
that the contributions by Senior teachers for 
this year will amount to $600,000 or more. 

There was received from the sur-tax for 
the Retirement Fund for the year ending 
June 30, 1922, $1,531,643.87, and of this 
$114,648.11 was returned to the City of 
Milwaukee for the operation of the teachers’ 
pension fund in thar city. The tax commis- 
sion’s estimate shows that for the present 
school year the amount received from the 
sur-tax will be about $700,000 and that about 
$90,000 of this will be returned to the City 
of Milwaukee. 

It should be borne in mind that the sur- 
taxes received last year were based on a year 
of exceptionally large incomes and that the 
estimate for the present year is based on a 
year of unusually small incomes. At the 
time the law was passed it was estimated that 
the amount would be about a million dollars 
a year. I shall not attempt to explain why 
such a large amount is needed nor how a 
certain portion of it is to be used to build up 
a reserve fund to take care of liabilities 
assumed under the old law, but will say that 
the legislature acted upon competent 
actuarial advice. 

Under the new law no teacher contributes 
to a general fund as was the case under the 
old law. An individual account is kept with 
each teacher, the same as in a bank. 

Strange as it may seem there has been 
quite a demand from junior teachers that 
they be allowed to deposit the five per cent 
of salary. As this comes mostly from Junior 
teachers who were paying under the old law 
we feel that it is largely due to the fact that 
they fear that by not having deductions made 
now, they will lose what was paid in under 
the old law should they withdraw from 
teaching before becoming Senior teachers. 
Let me again assure these Junior teachers 
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that the amount paid in by them is credited 
to them and is earning interest for them and 
will all be returned should they withdraw 
from teaching. Should they continue teach- 
ing until they are Senior teachers, they will 
begin making the five per cent deposit and 
the state will begin making a deposit for 
them. It may be that Junior teachers think 
that if they make the five per cent deposit the 
state will make a deposit for them. Such is 
not the case. No State deposit is made for 
any Junior teacher. 

An illustration of how the new law is 
supposed to work out in the case of those who 
never taught prior to July 1, 1921, is found 
on page 46 of the report of the legislative in- 
vestigating committee which is here repro- 
duced. 

Remember that there will be no deposit 
made by these teachers nor by the state for 
them, until they become Senior teachers. 

NOTE. A teacher who arrives at the 
twenty-fifth birthday anniversary after 
July 1, does not become a Senior teacher un- 
til the first of the following July. 

Case I. 

A woman who begins teaching at age 20, 
and teaches continuously at the minimum 
salary of $700, may retire 


At age Upon an Annuity of 
50 $314 
55 478 
60 721 


Case II. 
A woman who begins teaching at age 20, 
and teaches continuously at an annual salary 
of $1000 may retire 


At age Upon an Annuity of 
50 $417 
55 634 
60 959 


Case III. 
A woman who begins teaching at age 20, 
and whose salary increases as follows: 
Year of Service Annual Salary 


Ist to 4th $ 500 

5th to 9th 600 

10th to 14th 1000 

15th to 19th 1100 

20th to 24th 1200 

25th to 29th 1300 
380th and higher 1350 
may retire at age Upon an Annuity of 

50 $ 425 

55 671 

60 1036 


In each of the above cases the teacher may 
retire after any number of years, at any age, 
but of course the annuity would be smaller 
in proportion to the amount to her credit, 


neither could she begin drawing any annuity 
based on the deposits made by the state be- 
fore reaching the age of fifty except in the 
case of disability. 

The above is an illustration of the result 
of continuous service on the part of the 
teacher. The law does not require that ser- 
vice be continuous. ; 

The question of more immediate interest 
to the present senior teachers is how the law 
is being applied to those who had taught a 
considerable number of years in the Wiscon- 
sin schools before July 7, 1921, and retire 
after teaching under the new law. 

A few typical cases may be of interest. 

Case No.1 Taught about thirty-one years 

Class A at salaries ranging from 

$200.00 to $1159.00. The 

new law strictly applied would have given an 

annuity of $145.00 a year for life, payable in 
monthly installments. 

As a member of Class A, having fulfilled 
all the conditions of the old law, she was per- 
mitted to choose the annuity that the old law 
provided, which was $385.00 a year for life, 
payable in quarterly installments. This is 
in accordance with Sec. 42.51 (6). 

Case No. 2. Taught about twenty-nine 

Class A years at salaries ranging 
from $300.00 to $2500.00. 
The new law provided, according to option I, 
an annuity of $25.74 a month, or $308.88 a 
year, for life, and according to option II, 
$25.36 a month, or $304.32 a year for life, 
with the assurance that should he not live to 
draw 180 monthly payments, the monthly 
payments would be continued to his ben- 
eficiary until 180 monthly payments in all 
had been paid. , 

As a member of Class A, having fulfilled 
all the conditions of the old law, he had the 
right to take the annuity provided by the old 
law, which was $358.00 a year for life. He 
chose option II of the new law. 

Case No. 3. Taught fifty-six years at 

Class A salaries ranging from $300.- 

00 to $1250.00. The old law 

provided an annuity of $450.00 a year for 

life. This was the maximum annuity under 
the old law. 

The amount to the credit of this teacher 
would have provided, according to option I, 
of the new law, an annuity of $80.16 a month 
for life. She chose to withdraw in a lump 
sum the amount of her own deposits in 
accordance with Section 42.49 (1) (a) and 
this left a credit on the books sufficient to give 


‘her, at the age of more than seventy, an 


annuity of about $77.50 a month for life. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SUPERVISED STUDY IN 


HISTORY. 
Prin. C. H. Dorr, Elkhart Lake. 


The following questionaire was sent to 20 
prominent history teachers in the colleges, 
University, and normal schools of the state. 
I tried to phrase the questions so that a 
definite answer could be obtained from each 


one of them. 


However, certain of the people 


questioned gave indefinite replies. 
Questionaire: 


(1) Establishes too much dependence 
on the part of the pupil. 

(2) A good sensible teacher is scarce. 

(3) Helps weak students but weakens 
strong ones. 

(4) Misunderstanding and abuse of 
method. 

(5) Discouragement of originality and 
initiative 

(6) Indiscriminate supervision. 

(7) Interference with preparation of 


1. Do you consider supervised study in teachers. 
history to be the most satisfactory and (8) Average high school teaching 
efficient method of teaching history? force is not large enough. 

2. If you consider it to be the most satis- (9) There is not enough material in 
factory and efficient method of teach- average high school for this 
ing history, what do you consider as method to be carried out satisfac- 
the most important factors in organize- torily. 
ing it? : As a result of the findings of this 

3. What do you consider to be the out- questionaire and discussion on it at 


standing disadvantages or defects of 
the method? 


Results of questionaire: 


the institute, I have arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions in connection with 
supervised study in history: 


N stionaires sent out: 20 laff 
I. — Mires sent ou 13 (1) It is not the most satisfactory and 
iy can tia a are ae 2 efficient method of teaching His- 
{ N a 4 . rl . 
eae : a ae : & tory. There is no one best 
No. Answering in Negative to No. 1 6 method : ' 
No. Non-committal 5 4 oe : : 
at ; ; : (2) Supervised study is all right to b 
Pb. The following were mentioned in reply : 8 ate 


to question 2: 

(1) Teacher must be well-prepared in 
subject, must be familiar with 
sources of information; if material 
is not available, he gets it. 

(2) An ample supply of charts, 
maps descriptive, picture-making 
material, etc. 

(3) Sensible program for the teacher 
which does not ask the teacher to 
meet so many classes in one day. 

(4) Well-lighted and comfortable 
room. 

(5) Putting assignment to pupils in 
the form of a problem. 

(6) Teacher with sense enough to 
keep out of the pupil’s way. 

(7) Combination of study and dis- 
cussion best. 

(8) Good common sense in giving 
directions for solution of the 
problem. 

(9) Recitation period should much 


used under certain conditions, but 
should not be used indiscriminate- 
ly throughout the whole school. 

(3) Supervised study should not be 
adopted as a system. It weakens 
the stronger pupils and creates a 
condition of dependence on the 
part of the pupil. This is some- 
thing that we need to avoid in our 
public schools today. 

(4) As A. H. Sanford of La Crosse 
Normal says, I believe that the 
purpose of supervised study 
should be to render itself un- 
necessary as soon as possible. 

(5) It is hardly possible that the 
average history teacher in the 
average high school can make 
supervised study in history a 
success, unless he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the movement and 
in sympathy with it. 





SOME NIGHT 





overbalance supervised study 
period. 

(10) Wise guidance. 

(11) Only those students should be 
supervised who really need it. 

III. The following were mentioned as the 
oustanding disadvantages and defects 
of the supervised study method in 
history: 


Mrs. Eskimo—Where have you been for 
the last six months? 

Mr. Eskimo—Oh, just sitting up all night 
with a sick friend. 





Teacher: Take the next question. 
Pupil: I can answer it, but what’s the 
next question? 
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THE VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 
George R. Ranow, 

Principal of Schools, Holcombe, Wisconsin. 

The schoo! justifies itself to the extent that 
it functions in the life of the children and the 
community. This is the only sound criterion 
of school procedure. The road leading to the 
realization of this ideal is complex and educa- 
tional exhibits are one of its components. 

We are living in a scientific and industrial 
age. Hence, it is more than desirable that 
the child understand the origin and gradual 
evolution of the various articles of everyday 
use. 

The school must help the pupil to grow 
into proper attitudes, appreciations and 
desirable modes of reaction. But such 
growth is partially the result of a compar- 
atively slow increment of knowledge bearing 
upon the evolution of living and non-living 
factors of our environment. 

Exhibits showing the evolution of the 
pencil with which I am writing, the wool 
cloth which keeps me warm during the in- 
clement seasons, the sugar which I enjoy on 
the average three times a day, the buttons 
which help me to greater comfort and better 
appearance, etc, are of consuming and grip- 
ping interest and result in an enduring body 
of knowledge which becomes an effective 
element in the basis of proper attitudes and 
appreciations. 

No school can afford to be without this 
type of instructional material available free 
or at small cost. It is, though, true that the 
advancement of such a project is entirely 
dependent upon the educational ideals, 
initiative and enthusiasm of those who are 
vested with the sacred responsibility of 
directing the destiny of a school. 

Even the one-room rural school need not 
be without exhibits. A progressive and active 
county superintendent could make a fine and 
extensive collection and secure the necessary 
funds for the construction of portable cases, 
so that the exhibits would endure continuous 
and somewhat strenuous use when supplied 
to the various schools in the county. 

The principal of a village school could 
collect the exhibits for permanent display in 
a place designated as the school museum. 
In the larger school systems the exhibits 
should be placed in a building having a 
central location. 

The Holcombe Schools have been engaged 
on such a project for over a year. The 
museum now has more than one hundred 
exhibits containing interesting and effective 
material covering Alabastine, aluminum, 
asbestos, blankets, brushes, buttons, car- 


borundum, cartridges, cement, cocoa and 
chocolate, cocoanut, coffee, cork, corn 
products, corn flakes, cotton and its deriva- 
tives, erasers, fertilizers, files, flour, foot- 
wear, fountain pens, furs, glass, grain, graph. 
ite, insecticides, iron, kreolite blocks, lime- 
stone, linoleum, meat, paper, pencils, pens, 
petroleum products, Postum and related 
products, rocks, rope, Ruberoid, saws, 
sharpening stones, shears, silk, soap, soil 
formation, sprinklers, steel, Stucco blocks, 
sugar, tapioca, tea, thread—cotton and linen, 
tires, tooth paste, vulcanized fibre, wall board, 
wool—yarn and cloth, and zinc shingles. 
This list is sufficient evidence of the vast 
educational possibilities offered by this type 
of instructional material. The best is none 
too good for the children of our schools. Is 
the teacher utilizing every available oppor- 
tunity? Is he continually linking the work 
of the school with life? Is he bringing to the 
pupil a better and more sympathetic under- 





standing of the everyday environment? 
You are fully qualified to answer these 
queries. 





WHAT TO DO WITH CHILDREN DURING 
EVENING HOURS. 
By Supt. J. A. Van Natta, Phillips, Wis. | 

Teachers and parents are constantly shift- 
ing the responsibility for school progress 
uron the condition to which they hold and 
alibi. In other words, some one else is to 
blame. School problems should be a co- 
partnership responsibility on teachers and 
parents, and as teachers, we can help meet 
undesirable conditions with remedial work. 
One of these topics of much comment is the 
old question of parents not keeping their 
children in during the evening hours. All of 
us in school room activities are aware of the 
harmful effects of these activities on the 
moral and physical health of the child and 
we are of the opinion that they also detract 
from the mental growth of the child. 
Parents and teachers discuss these activities 
a great deal but the important question is— 
what to do about it. The writer has felt a 
desire to make some investigation relative to 
the extent of these activities and try to pro- 
vide some remedial work. An investigation 
has led to some very gratifying results which 
are worthy of trial by any of the school 
people. 

In our public sehools we passed out a 
questionaire asking the children to tell us 
what they did for several nights preceding 
the questionaire. We began with the night 
before, because of its psychological help in 
association. Beginning with the supper hour 
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and then 7-8, 8-9, 9-10, 10-11. After the 
children had completed this we went back to 
the night before last and found that the 
children had a very good memory to re- 
member four or five nights back quite 
accurately and with a good deal of precision. 
We compiled these results together with the 
scholastic standings of the children. We 
found that the boys were more disposed to 
being away from home in the evenings than 
the girls and that the high percentage seemed 
to be in the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades.’ We 
studied the coefficient of correlation between 
scholarship and being out in the evening and 
found that there was no correlation and we 
also studied the correlation between those 
who stayed out a great deal and going to bed 
late and found that there was a high cor- 
relation there. With this in mind we com- 
piled the time of the children retiring and 
found that 38% of the children in the 7th 
grade or over 1/3 did not retire until after 
10 o’clock. We also found that there were 
conditions in the High School of late retiring 
but not so much toward the roving spirit. 
These facts are evidence of harmful sur- 
roundings for the child’s mental and physical 
health, and as co-partners in the responsi- 
bility adopted a plan of remedial work. 

A great many people are very skeptical as 
to the moral influence of highly imaginative 
books on travel and adventure and the school 
people have advocated a closer following to 
classics and a type of books which do not 
reach growing red. blooded boys. The 
question is if a boy learns to read the things 
that he likes and becomes a reader will he 
not read the better books? After his read- 
ing for enjoyment is curtailed and the habit 
not developed, will he ever read enough to 
enjoy the classics? And further, is the boy 
of Junior High School age better off away 
from home evenings than reading boys’ 
books? The writer would perhaps antag- 
onize certain people by advocating the read- 
ing of such books as the “Ranger Boys”, 
“Tom Swift’, and others of like series. 
However, if the doubtful person had been in 
the room when the armful of such books 
appeared and each boy beaming with an- 
ticipation fairly climbed to his feet in answer 
to the question ‘‘Do you want to read some of 
these books?” Such person would have 
condemned them cautiously. Our plan was 
to furnish the boys with such books as they 
like and make a second survey. 

The second survey was made covering 
week nights the same as the first. The boys 
were given all the books that they wished to 
read. No explanations were made except 


to the drawing of books. The girls showed 
a keen disappointment but no explanation 
was made. The experiment began with the 
books in the hands of the boys and in this 
survey the girls showed approximately the 
same percentage away from home evenings 
as the first survey but the record of the boys 
showed a marked improvement and cut the 
percentages materially. The results of the 
experiment with these books as a remedial 
plan was very gratifying. The publicity 
given the plan brought the people of the city 
also to the aid in assisting in the supply of 
more such books. 

If teachers are interested in co-operating 
with parents in their effort to eliminate such 
harmful activities, I am sure that a simple 
investigation in your school will help you to 
present the matter to the school officials and 
patrons in such a way that you will be given 
ample support, in buying the books that each 
teacher feels he might need for the children 
reading requirements. Such requirements 
to take in the welfare of the child mentally, 
morally, physically, and give the child some 
of the things that he enjoys reading. If you 
still feel the uncertainty of such reading, 
read Irving Cobb’s, “Defending Cap 
Collier”’. 





Some of the boys who smoke cigarettes 
have been helping to pay for a college build- 
ing. The Mobile Register announces that 
J. B. Dukes, the “tobacco king” has given to 
Trinity College, North Carolina, $25,000 
towards a new gymnasium, $30,000 towards 
a new $100,000 law building, $50,000 
towards $100,000 building for the new 
school of religious education; in addition to 
these gifts he has added $1,000,000 to the 
endowment of the college. How many 
cigarettes must the boys have smoked in 
order to pile up this million dollars more in 
profits for Duke to bestow on a favored 
college? It is an excellent use to make of the 
money, but it would be interesting to know 
how many contributed to help him accumu- 
late: it. 





Teacher—“Swarms of flies descended upon 
the Egyptians, but there were no flies on the 
children of Israel.” 

Smart Boy—“There ain’t now, either.”— 
Cleveland News. 

—Reprinted from School Board Journal. 





Teacher—“Do you know the population of 
New York?” 

“Not all of them, ma’am; we’ve only lived 
here two years.”——-The American Boy. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Arbor Day will be observed Friday, May 4, 
this year. 

S. A. Williams will be the new principal at 
Wild Rose. 

Supt. Edwards will return to South Mil- 
waukee next year. 

Prin. P. P. Patterson of Amherst goes to 
Poynette next vear. 

Work upon a new $100,000 high school at 
De Forest will begin in April. 

Prin. Frank R. Meinecke will return to 
Cashton with a good salary increase. 

Nels Sorensen, present principal at Loyal, 
will head the St. Croix Falls schools next 
year. 

E. G. Lange has been re-elected to his 
position as superintendent of the Waupaca 
city schools. 

A religious and social welfare club has 
been organized by men of the Eau Claire 
normal school. 

Appleton is working out a uniform salary 
schedule which they hope to be able to put in 
operation the next school year. 

Supt. R. E. Brasure will return to Rhine- 
lander next year. He was unanimously re- 
elected with a $500 increase in salary. 

The new school building for Durand which 
has been under construction since last fall, is 
now completed and ready for occupancy. 

The teachers’ committee of the Ashland 
board of education has recommended salary 
increases ranging from $50 to $200 for all 
teachers. 

David Newberry, present superintendent 
of schools at New London, is not a candidate 
for re-election. We have not learned of his 
future plans. 

Simon H. Wehrwein, principal of the 
Jefferson school, Manitowoc, for ten years, 
has tendered his resignation which will take 
effect immediately. 


3erlin has provided for a bonus for all 
teachers who attend an approved summer 
school and can furnish credits for work done. 
The bonus is to be $75. 

Miss Nora Culligan, for twenty-five years 
a teacher at the Longfellow school in Mad- 
ison, died at the family residence March 
25th after a long illness. 


E. H. Miles, Fort Atkinson, was elected 
president of the state school board associa- 
tion at its annual meeting held in Madison 
during the early part of March. 

Although plans for the proposed vocation- 
al school at Green Bay have been approved, 
the finencial condition of the city will not 
permit of its erection this year. 

Stevens 
schedule 
A bonus 
summer 
school. 


Prin. N. A. Peterson, of the Longfellow 
school, Sheboygan, has accepted an offer of 
the principalship of a fine new consolidated 
school at Thirty-first street and Zurnham 
avenue, Milwaukee. 

According to a ruling from the attorney 
general’s office, a member of a school board 
may not bea book agent. The reason given, 
which is obvious, is that he might further his 
own interests thereby. 

Lieut. Col. T. R. Farrand, who has been 
acting president of Delafield Military 
academy, was appointed permanent head of 
the schcol. He succeeds Dr. Sidney Smythe 
who died very suddenly. 

High schools of Fond du Lac, Dodge, 
Washington, and Sheboygan counties have 
formed a league for the promotion of 
athletics. Several contests have been 
arranged for the spring months. 


At the state oratorical contest held at 
Milwaukee in March, Melville Bright of the 
Stevens Point normal school won first place 
and will represent Wisconsin at the inter- 
state contest which will be held later on. 


Point has adopted a new salary 
similar to that in effect in Beloit. 
is provided for teachers who do 
school work at some accredited 


In Langlade county 45 rural schools are 
equipped with phonographs. This is a 
larger percentage than in many of the 
wealthier and more settled counties of the 
state, according to Co. Supt. Bertha M. Moss. 


Supt. H. C. Snyder, Stevens Point, who 
was re-elected for next vear, has offered his 
resignation in order that he might devote his 
entire time to the operation of a garage in 
which he has been interested for some time. 
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Supt. C. C. Bishop, who was engaged for a 
term of three years as superintendent of the 
Oshkosh city schools two years ago, has re- 
ceived a $500 increase in salary for the next 
school year which places his salary at $5000. 

District contests in shorthand, type- 
writing, penmanship and rapid calculation 
are being arranged by the Whitewater nor- 
mal school to be held April 28. The state 
contest which is held at Whitewater will 
occur May 12. 

Robert Erickson, who has_ successfully 
coached the Wausau athletic teams during 
the past season, is not a candidate for the 
position next year. He will return to general 
engineering work, in which occupation he 
was formerly engaged. 

A. J. Hutton, Waukesha, who was at one 
time connected with the Whitewater state 
normal school, superintendent of the indus- 
trial school for boys at Waukesha, and leader 
in school affairs for many years, died at his 
home in Waukesha, March 18. 

Another pioneer county superintendent 
has announced his intention to retire from 
school work at the end of the present year. 
L. D. Roberts, who has supervised the schools 
of Shawano county for thirty-four years will 
not be a candidate for re-election this spring. 

At a rural school near Oconto, school 
children put into practice some of the in- 
structions which they had received to be 
used in case of emergency, when they threw 
snow on the burning walls of thejr school, 
thus checking the flames until help could be 
secured. 

C. R. Rounds, present superintendent of 
the Shorewood schools, Milwaukee, will not 
return next year. Newspapers have con- 
nected his name with the presidency of the 
Milwaukee normal school although Mr. 
Rounds says that there are no grounds for 
such reports. 

A peculiar accident, which might have 
been serious, occurred at West Bend during a 
severe storm when a large brick chimney at 
the high school blew over and crashed 
through the first two floors of the building. 
It was necessary to suspend school until re- 
pairs could be made. 

At the state basketball tournament held at 
Madison, March 22, 23, and 24, the Wiscon- 
sin high school, Madison, won first place. 
Oshkosh high school was second and 
La Crosse, third. The contest was one of 
the closest ever held and the victors did not 
carry off the honors without a struggle. 

In a recent address delivered by Pres. 
Asa M. Royce of the Platteville normal school 
he made the statement that algebra ought not 


to be a required subject in high schools. He 
contends that higher mathematics should be 
required only of those students who will 
make some use of them after leaving school. 

Schools about the state are holding cour- 
esy weeks. Special emphasis is being placed 
upon the ordinary courtesies of every day 
life many of which are apt to be overlooked 
especially by young people. Parents are co- 
operating with teachers by requiring the 
same observance of these courtesies at home. 

Settlement of the case of Miss Nellie 
Briquelette against the Door County Fair 
association, which was scheduled to be heard 
at the March term of court, was arranged 
without coming up for trial. The defendant 
paid Miss Briquelette’s doctor bills and also 
compensated her for the time lost due to the 
accident. 

Miss May MacQueen has filed suit for back 
pay alleged to be due her from the Marshall 
Union Free high school. Miss MacQueen 
claims that another teacher was appointed to 
fil her place while she was ‘emporarily 
absent n account of illness and that she was 
not permitted to resume her work when she 
recovered. 

During the past winter an unusual amount 
of damage by fire has been done to school 
property about the state, both in rural com- 
munities and in cities. Hartford just lost 
one of its grade buildings, and Rewey its 
high school. In most cases immediate steps 
have been taken to replace the burned 
structure with an up-to-date modern build- 
ing. 

Assemblyman Koenigs of Fond du Lac has 
introduced a bill into the legislature which 
aims to prohibit the teaching of any foreign 
language in the schools of Wisconsin. The 
reasons given are that a saving of between a 
quarter and a half million dollars could be 
made by the state and also that there can be 
no need for such courses of study in our 
schools. 

The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Western Wisconsin Teachers’ association 
closed March 16, after a most successful 
meeting at La Crosse. Miss Harriet Hutson, 
county superintendent of Monroe county, was 
chosen president of the organization. A 
number of resolutions were passed, among 
them one unholding the teachers’ retire- 
ment law. 

Prin. Pearl Clemens of the Hanover Street 
school, Milwaukee, has just been awarded a 


distinguished service medal by the war 
department. His services as assistant chief 
of staff of the 32nd Division were con- 


sidered of inestimable value to the govern- 
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ment during the war and the award which he 
has received is granted in recognition of the 
work which he did at that time. 

The school board at Madison voted to dis- 
tribute $10,000 in salary increases to the 
teachers of the Madison schools. The 
greater portion of this amount will go to 
the graded school teachers. The board has 
adopted a policy of equalizing all teachers in 
the city, placing the graded schools on a level 
with high school teachers, so that instructors 
of the same training can be secured for the 
elementary grades. 

Copies of the “Purple and Gold’, Ashland, 
the “C. H. S. Tackler”’, Columbus, “The 
Purple and White’, Kiel, and bulletins from 
the Racine-Kenosha county training school, 
the superintendent of Columbia county, and 
of Sauk county have been received. Limited 
space will not permit us to review each paper 
as it deserves but we assure the editors that 
we have enjoyed reading them and hope to 
receive others before school closes. 

Miss Esther Ejiffler, who teaches a rural 
school in Waukesha county, has a modern 
building in which to work. The school board 
provides janitor service and an extra person 
to clean the building. Miss Eiffler has just 
signed a contract to teach the same school 
next year at $180 per month. Perhaps if all 
rural school would offer the same induce- 
ments, it would be less difficult to secure 
trained teachers who measure up to city 
standards. 

A recent issue of a Tomahawk newspaper 
was entirely gotten out, as far as news, 
editorials, special features, and proof read- 
ing was concerned, by members of the senior 
English class of the high school. The 
editor of the paper commended the students 
for the splendid work done and stated that 
he was highly pleased with the finished pro- 
duction. Other schools might try out this 
method of securing practical experience in 
journalism. 

Mauston high school has been placed upon 
the accredited list of high schools in the 
North Central association. Supt. Hugh 
Bonar has introduced new courses and 
revised the curriculum to meet the require- 
ments of the state department. He has also 
systematized the report records so that much 
detail work is eliminated. In the two years 
of his administration much new equipment 
has been added and the school thoroughly 
reorganized. 

The Beloit school board has returned to 
the regular salary schedule which was sus- 
pended last year.- The schedule allows $1000 
to normal school graduates entering upon 


their first year of teaching; $1,100 to those 
who have had an additional year of training; 
$1,200 for university or college graduates; 
and $1,300 for those having one year of post 
graduate work. Upon this basis, seven 
yearly increases of $50 each are allowed for 
satisfactory work. Exceptionally successful 
teachers may go above this maximum. 

Eau Claire has adopted a policy of re- 
trenchment for the next school year. The 
superintendent has been instructed to re- 
duce the number of teachers in the grades 
wherever possible. The school board also 
decided to engage only one music supervisor, 
to eliminate the $500 for the athletic coach, 
to discontinue the work of sewing in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and to shorten 
the school year to nine months. What effect 
these retrenchments will have upon the 
teaching force of the city is problematical. 

In the January issue of the Journal we 
published a list of the winners in the high 
school newspaper contest held at the Inter 
scholastic press association meeting in 
December. Since then we have learned that 
“The Flashlight” of Wisconsin Rapids won 
first place in the contest of all papers entered 
from high schools with enrollments of 600 
pupils or less. Miss Hazel Foltz is faculty 
manager of this paper. <A copy of the March 
issue which has come to our desk convinces 
us that this little paper merited the honor 
which it received. 

In Stoughton at the beginning of the school 
vear, the teachers were called together and a 
teachers’ organization created. Dues were 
fixed at $5.00 per year. Memberships to the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association were paid 
from this and later on, membership to the 
Southern Wisconsin Association. From 
time to time speakers were brought in to 
address the teachers and expenses were met 
from the treasury of the organization. One 
or two parties have been held and the organ- 
ization has paid for these, too. Superin- 
tendent Roberts feels that this excellent 
scheme for getting the teachers into harmony 
can well be tried in many of our school 
communities. 





“Now Jimmy,” said the teacher, “what is 
the difference between ‘human’ and 
humane?’ ” 

Jimmy thought deeply for a moment. 

“Well,” he said, at length, “suppose you 
had two pieces of candy and a hungry little 
dog grabbed one from you. If you gave him 
the other piece, you would be humane; but if 
you threw a stone at him, you would be 
human.”—Everybodys. 
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CAKEEATER VERSUS FLAPPER 


In a recent issue of the Journal we pub- 
lished a parody entitled “Flapper” which has 
brought forth the following efforts upon the 
part of students of the Door-Kewanee normal 
school. We have no come-back and are will- 
ing to admit that the flapper can hold her 
own in more ways than the lines we pub- 
lished would indicate. 

Here they are: 


Blessings on thee little man, 

Hollow-eyed and moonshine-crammed, 
With thy pale face, paler yet, 

From the beastly cigarette; 

With thy slow unsteady gait, 

Which proves the hours you keep are late. 
At the flapper maid your scorn you hurl 
But I’m thankful I’m a Girl. 





Blessings on thee little man; 

You who drinks as no-one can, 

With thy cigarette stained lip, 

And thy bottle on thy hip, 

With thy straight hair, straightened more, 
Smeared with vaseline from store; 

And thy love for pool and crap 

Makes some flippy flappers flap; 

You may have “cake-eater’s” fame; 

But I’m glad I’m just a dame. 





POOR SPELLING DUE TO DEFECTIVE VISION. 


Poor spelling, even among the well- 
educated, is due largely to poor eyesight in 
early life. To spell correctly is truthfully 
to recall shapes and sizes which were photo- 
graphed upon the brain through the eyes. 
When the material is wanted for use, the 
brain must give the information it contains. 
If the eyes have not photographed a perfect 
likeness of the word or words, your knowl- 
edge is incorrect. 

If, when you were a child at school, the 
word “decadence” looked like “Decadance”, 
the image on your brain showed an a instead 
of an e. Thus, all through your life when 
you wanted to spell that word, the a is re- 
called from your storehouse of pictures, your 
brain, and you are confused as to the proper 
spelling. 


To overcome poor spelling, proper care of 
the eyes should be one of the first thoughts of 
parents and teachers. Every school boy and 
school girl should receive thorough eyesight 
test and any defect of vision corrected. By 
such methods, poor spelling can be greatly 
reduced among children. It is too late to 
make good spellers out of adults. 


The correction of defective vision and re- 
lief of eye strain will promote a more efficient 
race of men and women because poor eye- 
sight, to a great extent, is responsible for 
many thousands of inefficient Americans. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Honesty Book—A Handbook for Teachers, 
Parents, and other friends of Children. By 
National Honesty Bureau, 115 Broadway, New 
York City; William B. Joyce, Chairman; William 
Byron Forbush, Managing Director. Published 
by J. J. Little & Ives Company, New York City. 

General Science—By Garfield A. Bowden, Head of 
the Department of Sciences, University School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Publishers—P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chip Carving—By Harris W. Moore, Supervisor of 


Manual Training, Watertown, Massachusetts. 
Publishers—The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


Easy Steps in Reading—By Ida Coe, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Public Schools, New York City, and Louise 
Specht, Assistant Principal, Public Schools, New 
York City. Price $0.56. 

Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader—North 
America. By Frank C. Carpenter. Publishers— 
American Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price $1.00. 

Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader—Europe. 
By Frank C. Carpenter. Publishers—American 
Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. Price $1.00. 

History of Our Country—By Reuben Post Halleck. 
Publishers— American Book Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price $1.60. 

New Essentials of Biology—By George W. Hunter, 
Professor of Biology, Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois. Publishers—American Book ‘Company, 
Chicago, Illionis. Price $1.68. 

The Three of Salu--By Carol Della Chiesa. Pub- 
lishers—World Book Company, Yonkers-On- 
Hudson, New York. Price $1.00. 





Father, to Daughter—What are you read- 
ing? 

Daughter—“The Last Days of Pompeii.” 

Father—Is that so? What did he die of? 


Daughter—lI believe it was an eruption. 
—Moderator—Topics. 








JUST READY 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 
D. O. KINSMAN 
Fourth Revised Edition 


Strictly Up To Date. It conforms both tothe principles of 
good teaching and to the requirements of the State Manual by 
following a treatment of the essentials to good citizenship 
with a study of the home as a little government, then the 
school, the school district, the town, the city, the county, the 
state and the United States. 

The purpose is not simply to impart knowledge, but to pro- 
duce good citizens. 


A Wisconsin Book for Wisconsin Schools 
Send for sample copy or descriptive literature 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 

specialists—largest in America. No elementary schoo! subjects. College 
graduates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can- 
didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NO 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Make your education count. Get 
the best position to be had. We 
place teachers and school executives 











ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


This list comprises books that make an appeal to teachers 
of English in Senior High Schools, Junior High Schools, and 
Elementary Schools. 


English Teachers interested in the difficult task of choosing 
reading matter for their schools, should send for our complete 
catalog of these publications, in whichare listed and described 
such books as “Atlantic Classics’, ‘“‘Atlantic Prose and 
Poetry”, ‘“Essays and Essay Writing’ and “Atlantic Narra- 
tives’’—etc., etc. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Exclusive Representatives in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 





THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks Summer Session 
June 25-August 24, 1923 


Regular Session Thirty-Six Weeks 
Sept. 10, 1923-May 30, 1924 


Full credit on summer courses, semester basis, for di- 
plomas and degrees. 


Excellent summer recreation opportunities. 


The following groups of courses are offered: 

Vocational Education—7 professional courses, 40 shop 

courses. 

Industria! Arts—40 courses. 

Household Arts—33 courses. 

Sci and demic work required for diploma or 

degree—23 courses. 

Atheletic Coaching—5 courses. 

Catalog giving outlines of coures, schedule of classes for 
summer session and full information as to qualifications for 
entrance, requirements for graduation, and expenses for 
summer session or academic year will be sent to anyone on 
application to 


The President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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The Speed That Counts 








She may have to write letters, 


on the same machine. 


is constructed to give results. 





HE typist who has a variety of work needs every possible convenience. 
telegrams, checks, 
dress envelopes, fill out index cards, make out invoices—all in the same day, 


The typewriter thatenables her to do this in the shortest possible time must have 
certain mechanical conveniences for changing from one class of work to another. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


It enables the operator to do more and a greater 
variety of work. Send for new catalog of the ‘‘Silent Smith’’ 


labels, cut stencils, ad- 








Typewriters Rented 


Rebuilt Typewriters 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Madison Office 
229 Washington Building 


Factory and Executive Offices 


New York 
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Milwaukee Office 
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A View of the Normal School Campus The East Walk 


WHITEWATER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
“The City Beautiful” 






Special Summer School Attractions 









Opportunity to complete one-fourth of a full academic year of study during the summer session. 

New courses are provided for Normal School Graduates seeking credit toward a four-year diploma. 
Courses for teachers holding county certificates and seeking to meet legal requirements for renewal. 
Courses for Primary Teachers, Grammar Grade Teachers, Rural Teachers and High School Teachers. 


Courses for Commercial Teachers: Bookkeeping, Accounting, Machine Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Arithmetic, English, Geography, Law, Filing and Secretarial Training, Economics and Sociology. 


q Demonstration School, Courses in Supervision, Corrective Gymnastics, Library Methods, Music, Art and Penmanship. 


Unusual recreational opportunities: Tennis, Swimming, Excursions to places of interest, Concerts and Lectures—a rare 
opportunity to enjoy a vacation while studying. 


Adequate living facilities are available near the campus at a very low cost. Salisbury Hall is a student dining hall 
furnishing board at cost. 


a Fee of $6 for six weeks includes book rent and incidental fees. 


Write for information, bulletin, or catalog to President F. S. Hyer, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


: SUMMER SESSION 
| JUNE 18 1o JULY 27 


1923 
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Playground Supplies 





Now is the time to think about ordering what you need for 
the play ground such as Base Balls, Volley Balls, Nets, Bats 
and Outseam Playground Balls. 


Send for our special catalog of Athletic Supplies and Play- 
ground Equipment. Special prices are quoted to schools. 


If you plan to add to your playground equipment write us for 
our Complete Illustrated Catalog. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
School Supply Specialists 





Eau Claire Wisconsin 











peg it Is Wearing Quality 
Not Price 
that determines the value of a Book Cover. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS combine High Quality 


and Low Cost because of our enormous volume of business. 
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Take Your Choice of Three Qualities of Material made up in the Same Design 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Saves Books from Wear, Weather, and Waste 
It’s Book Protection You Need----Holden Covers Give It 
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The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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